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About PALACKY:Montage VII 


In the mid-eighties | researched the history of the Wichita Film Society 
(WFS) and as a result came across the information about the Montage films 
written above. Through other local filmmakers and former WFS members | 
was able to get in touch with Corban LePell, Wayne Sourbeer, Richard 
Wright, and Bruce Conner. 


They loaned me copies of their films or told me where to find them, 
and | and other member of the WFS screened their films along with more 
recent films by local filmmakers, including a film by one of the 
cinematographers of PALACKY, Rob McHenry. 


| then got the idea to try and finish their unfinished works, and began 
to read up on the town of Nicodemus. Soon however, | decided to make 
a film of my own, in more or less the same style that they had used. In June 
of 1986 Rob, Scott Phillips (later a writer for television and motion pictures), 
and | went to Palacky, a small Immigrant Bohemian cemetery about eight 
miles away from Claflin, Kansas. 


| knew about it because relatives of mine used to farm in the general 
area and some of them were (and still are) buried there. It was a family 
tradition to travel there at Memorial Day. | had taken still photos there and 
even shot a Super 8mm film of the place, an unintentional dry-run for the 
later effort, as it turned out. 


The shoot itself was quite an event. | told Rob what Palacky was like, 
but mistakenly left out a few key details when | spoke to Scott. | told him we 
could have lunch at Palacky, but forgot to mention to him that he needed 
to bring lunch with him. | had the film planned out in my mind, and as Scott 
would set up a shot, I'd run over to Rob and get him started, then go back 
to Scott, etc. The traveling shots were done from the top of Rob's truck, 
and the spinning choppy shot near the end was done by me turning the 
camera off and on while | ran around in a circle, culminating with me 
tossing Rob's camera into the air---about four inches! | had hoped that 
most of the film would be an "in-camera" edit, and it did work out that way. 
We shot almost nine minutes of film, and over two thirds of that made it into 
the final version. 


The name of the cemetery may be in honor of noted Czech patriot 
Frantisek Palacky. His soeeches and writings were instrumental in 
furthering Czech pride and identity in the 1800s. Its easy to see that an 
immigrant community of Czechs might of used his name as a honorarium 
and a reminder of their heritage. My great Aunt Francis told me the name 
came from the daughter of the people who donated the land for the 
cemetery. | don't know if they were related to Frantisek Palacky, or 
shared that name, or just chose it for its cultural significance. 


There is also the wonderful possibility that it is also a pun: many 
native speakers "swallow" the first syllable of Palacky, pronouncing it 
"Placky." And in Czech, "placka" describes a thing that is flat..... 
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By that time, the film had aged a bit, and changes in technology 
prevented me from being able to use the reel-to-reel video transfer. Sadly, 
film to video transfer had to be done using a poor system. The inexpensive 
good systems had all but vanished in the wake of prohibitively expensive 
digital transfer processes. The transfer played havoc with some of the 
contrasts and colors, but in a serendipitous way, it strengthens the mood of 
the work rather than undercutting it. It seems to me a success in itself, and 
as a tribute to the montage series. At least, | hope so.... The wear and tear 
makes the viewer aware of the film as an object itself, and reminds me of 
the of the condition of the other Montage films when | first saw em! 


As with the films that inspired it, it is a visual tone poem and mood 
piece; an artistic look at something artful in Kansas. Its meant to convey a 
sense of place. I've always liked it there, and been impressed by the 
darkness of the occasional shade and the contrasting bright prairie sun. | 
look at the film and can feel the wind----and the stillness. | feel humbled by 
those who "rest from their labors" there. Many immigrants and first 
generation Americans are buried there, out in the middle of nowhere in the 
Kansas heartland. In a way it seems strange, yet also perfectly mundane. 
Very "American." Very "Kansas." 


On the way back to Claflin (and then to Great Bend) we stopped off 
at the abandoned farmhouse of my great aunt and uncle, Francis and Joe 
Pichner (their tombstone appears in the film). Scott's low blood sugar was 
causing him to have "Deliverance" style hallucinations, and after a few 
minutes we returned to Rob's truck to discover we had a flat tire. Scott; hot, 
thirsty, tired, and hungry was expecting the worst. Rob said there might be 
a bit of a problem. "Don't tell me we're stuck out here without a spare tire!" 
"No. We have a spare. What we don't have is a jack." Rob seemed 
bemused and unconcerned, more or less his usual temperament. 


While Rob worked on the car, Scott and | found an old dolly of some 
sort. We were able to get the flat off, and with the dolly we could leverage 
the car up a little. using our hands and sticks of wood we dug out a hole 
around the wheel and were able to get the tire onto the car. | mentioned 
to Scott that we probably found the dolly where my great uncle had left it 
a quarter of a century earlier. Scott looked skyward and said "Thank you, 
Uncle Joe" without a hint of sarcasm or irony. 
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We made it to Claflin where Scott got some food, and | got a couple 
of cans of Solarcaine. The unplanned time in the sun was enough to 
redden me up pretty well. The rest of the trio went a lot better, including a 
now legendary meal at the Don-Do restaurant in Larned, where the term 
"basket of fries' took on an entirely new meaning. 


Shortly after that | had the film transferred to professional reel-to-reel 
video, and then that format to VHS with a timer "burned in." With that, | 
approached Joel Sanderson to prepare a key part of the film, the music. | 
described what | wanted, and using those loose guidelines Joel came up 
with a fine "test" score that | thought needed no changes. 


Unfortunately, | never had enough money to complete the film and it 
remained unfinished until 1996, when | realized that my then place of 
employment, Temple University, had the facilities to allow me to complete 
the film with minimal expenditure. Joel was eager to re record the music 
with his new equipment, and did so. Other projects had a higher priority until 
the summer of 1998. 


About the MONTAGE Series 


Beginning in 1951 Wichita, Kansas had a vibrant and adventurous film 
society. The Society was a focal point for those interested in the cinema 
arts and was both an institution of education, exhibition, and aspects of the 
local art scene. 


By the late 1950s the Wichita Film Society (WFS) had several 
members and frequent patrons who wanted to make films of their own 
and in 1959, three of them formed Montage Productions, named after 
their interest in the films (and film theories) of Sergel Eisenstein. The films in 
the series eventually were tied together by two broad and broadly 
defined attributes: 1) they were about people or places (or both) in Kansas, 
and 2) the films are artistic representations about other artistic 
representations. The series lasted until 1964 by which time the members' 
careers took them away from Wichita and each other. Each film had its 
premiere at a WFS screening. Credits as they appear in the films and a brief 
synopsis of the films are printed below. 


The leader of Montage Productions was Wayne Sourbeer, who later 
went on to make several award winning documentaries and other films, as 
well as building a successful career in PBS. When contacted in the late 
1980s he related that he had made the "montage-like" film STARRY NIGHT, 
about the noted Van Gogh painting. 


The other two members were Richard Meyer and Richard Grove. In 
addition to their work with the WFS and Montage Productions they began a 
film class, assisted other local filmmakers, and even started another 
alternative film series at a local Wichita theater with university professor 
Walter Merrill who was a major supporter of the group. Meyer went into 
television work eventually being a station director; while Grove ran various 
art museums and became a museum Education Specialist for the US Office 
of Education. He often instituted film program as part of his work. 


Montage I: Paint and Painter (circa 1959) 
A film by Wayne D. Sourbeer 
Painter: Corban LePell 


Music: Marvin Granostaff 
Editor: Mel Witrogen 
Sound: Larry Albright 

The film examines the relationship between the artist, his inspiration 
and subject, and his creative process. At the same time, the viewer is 
aware that a similar examination is being done for the film itself, The artist 
featured is Corban LePell, a friend of the filmmakers, who became a 
professional artist. 


Montage II: Ephemeral Blue (circa 1960) 

Written by Charles Plymell 

Music: David Levenson 

Voice: Richard Grove 

Sound: Jim Kramer 

Cast: Dee La Velle, Brad Hammond, La Vona Spencer, Dorothy Sourbeer 
Direction and Photography by Wayne D. Sourbeer 


A series of eclectic images, built upon a Beat poem by Wichita 
native Charles Plymell who published several volumes of poetry and the 
memoir LAST OF THE MOCCASINS. The images include a woman in black 
being hoisted by a pumping oil derrick, a business man who lives in a coffin, 
childbirth, and much more. Sourbeer told me that Plymell was going 
through a tough time and was bolstered by his participation in the film. 
Some of the poetry is quite striking and some of the images are very 
memorable. So memorable in fact, that while researching the series in the 
mid-1980s my mentioning this film to people who hadn't seen it for over 
twenty years spurred accurate recollections of it content, 


Montage III (untitled) (circa 1961) 

Nearly completed, but never shown publicly, this film shows country 
scenes of the prairie flatlands of Kansas and the hills and mountains of the 
Colorado Rockies, contrasting their beauties, Sourbeer told me that the 
group lacked enthusiasm for the footage. 


Montage IV: The Garden of Eden (1962) 


Narration taken from the writings of $. P. Dinsmoor 
Sound: James Kramer 
Music: Jean Eichelberger Ivey 
Graphics: Ted T. Young 
Voice: Guy Gebhardt 
A film by Richard Grove, Richard J. Meyer, Wayne Sourbeer 
A look at the eccentric and weird cement statuary created by S, P. 
Dinsmoor in Lucas, Kansas with narration taken from his equally eccentric 
wilting. Filmed in winter when the statues were overgrown and covered 
with bare shrubbery and vines, adding 
another dose of the ornate to them. 


Montage V: How To Play Pinball (1963) 
Music: Jean Eichelberger Ivey 
Titles: Wilbur R. Elsea 
Film: Wayne D. Sourbeer 

A kaleidoscopic whirl of imagery from pinball machine art, presented 
in true montage fashion with of rapid editing, overlapping dissolves, and 
off-center camera angles. The film ends, sadly | suppose, with a big TILT. 


Montage VI: Nicodemus (1964) 

Planned and scouted but never shot, this was to be about the 
Kansas town settled by former slaves as it looked in 1964, with narration 
taken from historical accounts about the town along with personal 


memoirs and diary extracts. This would likely have made the film similar in 
form to Montage. 


Mass: A Metaliturgy(1962) 
By Joan Robertson 
Music: Donald Erb 

Though not in the Montage series, | was told this film was a 
collaboration between Sourbeer and actress/artist Joan Robertson. He is 
not credited, but the film very much "feels" like a Montage film. It is a series 
of images shot around a scrap yard, with Robertson interacting with some 
of the objects there. Unlike the Montage films all of which are in color, this 
film is black and white. Robertson's sister was also an actress. 


